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by cutting a slice of some green stem, when the sap is in 
the wood and it is therefore the more readily cut, and also 
taking a slice of some Endogen, the garden asparagus being 
an excellent plant for that purpose, and after placing them 
on a glass "slide" and moistening them with water, covering 
them with a piece of thin "covering glass," and then exam- 
ining them with a microscope ; even an ordinary pocket lens 
will often show these points of structure very well. Thus 
will the student of nature find instruction and amusement, 
knowledge and pastime, even in a shaving of wood cast off 
from a carpenter's jack-plane. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1Q. 

Kg. 1. Section of oak wood cut transversely across the grain. 
Fig. 2. Transverse section of sugar cane. 
Both magnified 25 diameters. 



NOTES ON SOME OP THE BARER BIRDS OP 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY JV A. ALLEN. 

(Continued from page 519.) 

Golden Eagle. Aquila cKrysaetos Linn. (A. Canadensis 
auct.) A specimen was killed near Munson in November, 
1864, and another near Deerfield, December 14th, 1865. 
The latter, a female, is said to have weighed thirteen and a 
half pounds, and to have measured seven feet and six inches 
in alar extent. It is now in the Springfield Museum of 
Natural History. Mr. J. G. Scott informs me that two speci- 
mens were captured near Westfield three years ago, one of 
which is in! his cabinet,* 

* In cpist., Nov. 21, 1868. 
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Osprey. Fish Hawk. Pandion haliaetus Sav.* (P. 
Oarolinensis Bonap.) It seems at first a little strange that 
this noble bird should not be found breeding anywhere on 
the Massachusetts coast, but when we recall the peculiar 
situations usually chosen by it for its eyrie we cease to be 
surprised. At present there are here no heavy forests near 
the sea, with lofty dead trees spreading their broad whitened 
arms to receive its bulky and conspicuous nest. All who are 
acquainted with this bird's breeding habits must have been 
struck with its marked predilection for such nesting sites. 
While it breeds abundantly on the New Jersey coast, on 
portions of Long Island, on the coast of Maine and about 
the large lakes in the interior, it is now only seen in this 
state, so far as I can learn, during its migrations. It un- 
doubtedly nested here before the thorough disforesting of 
the seacoast ; a former nesting site near Ipswich being still 
remembered by some of the older l-esidents there. The 
present puny second forest-growth affords it no suitable 
breeding places, and this is no doubt the reason of its being 
now but a transient visitor here. 

Hawk Owl. Surnia ulula Bon. Mr. A. L. Babcock of 
Sherborn, has a specimen which he took a few years since 
at Natick. Dr. Brewer informs me he once obtained it 
near Eoxbury. Mr. Scott writes that five specimens were 
taken at Westfield, near the village, in the autumn of 1867. 
In my Catalogue this species, though mentioned incidentally 
as probably occurring occasionally along the Green Mountain 
ranges in the western part of the state, was not reckoned as 
a Massachusetts bird. Dr. Emmons says it has been ob- 
served in that section in autumn, f and from what I now 
know of its distribution I doubt not it is a somewhat regular 
winter visitor there. 



*In the Museum of Comparative Zoology are numerous specimens of this bird, from 
Brazil, Florida, and New England, the North, and from Europe. They differ a good 
deal, but some of those that differ most are from the same locality. I cannot see 
wherein the European differ essentially from the American. Some of these are more 
like the American than some of the American are like each other. 

t Hitchcock's Geological Report for 1835. 
AMER. NATURALIST, VOL. III. 72 
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Great Grat Owl. Syrnium cinereum Bon. I mentioned 
the capture of several specimens in this state in my Cata- 
logue. Dr. Brewer has since informed me that about 1839 
he obtained two for Mr. Audubon that were shot near Bos- 
ton, — a fact which does not appear to have been previously 
recorded. There is also a specimen in the Museum of the 
Peabody Academy, taken in Salem, November 10th, 1866, 
by Mr. E. S. Waters. 

Great Horned Owl. Bubo Virginianus Bon. There 
are three specimens of this species in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, all from Eastern Massachusetts, that 
represent Mr. Cassin's three varieties Bubo Virginianus 
Atlanticus, B. Virginianus Pacificus, and B. Virginianus 
Magellanicus. The first of these he supposed to be re- 
stricted to the Atlantic slope of North America, the second 
to the Pacific slope, and the third to the extreme southern 
parts of this continent and to South America. Mr. Cassin 
remarks, "this fine species is either subject to considerable 
variation in the color of its plumage, or there are several 
species, some of which have been named by naturalists, as 
cited above, in our synonymes."* The first of these alter- 
natives it seems to me is the true state of the case. 

Barn Owl. Strix pratincola Bon. As already stated by 
me in the "Addenda" to Dr. Coues' "List of the Birds of 
New England," the first specimen of this species known to 
have been captured in this state was taken near Springfield, 
in May, 1868. Dr. Wood informs me that he has a speci- 
men in his cabinet that was shot "at Sachem's Bjead [Ct.,], 
October 28th, 1865." The capture of another at Stratford, 
Connecticut, is recorded by Mr. Linsley.f These three are 
all thus far known to me to have been taken in New England. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Ooccygus Americanus Bon. 
No other of our birds seems to be so variable in numbers in 



* Report on N. American Birds, p. 50. 

t See " Catalogue of the Birds of Connecticut," by Rev. J. H. Linsley, Am. Journ. 
Science and Arts, Vol. xliy (1843), p. 253. 
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different years as this. In my Catalogue it is mentioned as 
"extremely rare" at Springfield, but as occurring frequently 
in the eastern part of the state. Since then a number of 
specimens have been taken at Springfield, and others at 
Westfield, Chicopee and Holyoke. Dr. "Wood says that it 
"has been very uncommon at East Windsor Hill, except in 
1867, when it was as common as the Black-billed. I ob- 
tained," he adds, "three sets of eggs during that season ; 
iiave seen none this year."* I think it was in 1867 that it 
was so unusually common at the other above-mentioned 
localities, but it was also taken at Springfield in 1866. Mr. 
Scott says he does not think it "extremely rare," as he 
has obtained four or five specimens without special effort. 
In the eastern part of the state I, find it is not gener- 
ally so numerous as I had supposed. It seems to be common 
here only at irregular intervals, when it sometimes appears 
to be as numerous as the Black-billed species, but sometimes 
it is scarcely observed for several seasons. Mr. Maynard 
says it was common about Newton during 1866, when the 
Black-billed was rare, but that it has not been so since that 
year, while the latter has been abundant. If the very large 
collections of birds from a considerable number of localities 
in New England in the Museum of Comparative Zoology can 
be taken as any index of their relative abundance in the 
Eastern States, the Black-billed species may be considered 
as, on the average, a hundred fold more numerous than the 
other. 

Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 8]phyrapicus varius 
Baird. As observed by Dr. Cones, f this bird may be com- 
mon in summer at many localities in New England. But in 
this state, so far as I can learn, it is rare at all seasons in 
that portion cast of the Connecticut, and generally seen only 
in the fall. Not so, however, to the westward and north- 
ward ; but I doubt its being any more numerous in Rhode 

* In epist., Oct. 22, 1868. 

t InVList of the Birds of Now England, 1. c, p. 262. 
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Island and Eastern Connecticut than it is in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 

Pileated Woodpecker. "Log Cock." Hylotomus pi- 
leatus Baird. The capture here of a bird so nearly extir- 
pated in most parts of Massachusetts as is this, is a fact 
of interest. Mr. J. G. Scott informs me that he has taken 
three specimens near Westfield. Dr. Wood wrote me in 
1864. that one was killed about five years before at East 
Windsor Hill, and that he had also seen it about twenty 
miles tq the westward of this locality. 

Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker. Picoides arc- 
licus Gray. Mr. Scott took two specimens, male and female, 
of this northern species at Westfield in 1867. 

Banded Three-toed Woodpecker. Picoides hirsutus 
Gray. I learn from Mr. George O. Welch, of Lynn, that he 
took a pair of these birds some years since not far from that 
town. Dr. Brewer also gave it in his additions to the "Cata- 
logue of the birds of the state" given by Dr. Hitchcock,* 
but it has not usually been numbered among the birds of the 
state, and doubtless occurs only as an accidental winter 
visitor. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. JEmpidonax flaviventris 
Baird. As remarked by Dr. Coues in his "List of the Birds 
of New England," this species is probably less rare than the 
collectors usually suppose. It seems to prefer woods and 
thickets, and its close resemblance to E. minimus when a 
few yards distant tends to prevent its more frequent capture. 
I generally meet with quite a number each year in May, 
sometimes several in a single excursion. Mr. Maynard 
informs me that he took eight specimens in a few hours May 
31st, the present year. It has been observed in the breeding 
season. as far south as Washington, D. C., by Dr. Coues. 

Varied Thrush. Turdus ncevius Gmelin. As already 
recorded in Dr. Coues "Addenda," this western species has 
at last been taken in Massachusetts, a specimen having been 

* Jour. Boat. Soo. Nat. Hist., Vol. i, p. 437.* 
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shot near Boston (at Ipswich) in December, 1864. This 
seems to be the first known instance, as the specimen men- 
tioned by Prof. Baird as having been obtained here was 
killed in New Jersey.* 

Robin. Turdus migratorius Linn. Generally this well 
known bird is not met with in Massachusetts in winter except 
at particular localities ; it seems more frequently to occur at 
this season in the eastern part of the state than elsewhere. 
It is not seen every winter, but sometimes occurs in consid- 
erable abundance. In the severe winter of 1867-68, they 
were seen in Cambridge at intervals all winter ; they were 
more numerous in January than in December, and were still 
more abundant in February, when they appeared in quite 
large flocks. They disappeared on the approach of warm 
weather, leaving for the north or for the interior before the 
arrival of their brothers from the south, which this year first 
appeared about March 10th. It does not seem to be an un- 
usual mildness of the season that causes them to linger, as 
they are as often seen during the severer winters as in the 
milder. 

Hermit Thrush. Turdus Pallasi Cab. Although the 
southern limit of this species in the breeding season is nearly 
coincident with the southern boundary of the Canadian 
fauna,f straggling pairs breed in various parts of Massachu- 
setts. It has been taken at Springfield in June,| and last 
year I saw young just able to fly at Hyannis, July 3d. Dr. 
Brewer informs me he found it breeding in Roxbury, in 
1837. In the more elevated western districts of the state, 
as in the elevated and northern parts of New England gen- 
erally, it breeds regularly and in large numbers. 

Olive-backed Thrush. Turdus Swainsonii Cab. As is 
well known, this is not a rare species in this state. 

* See my " Catalogue," 1. c, p. 82. 

fin respect to the boundaries of the Canadian and Alleghanian Faunae, see Prof. 
V.errill's remarks in the Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History (Vol. x, 
p. 260) and my own in the Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. i, pt 
iv, p. 489. 

t See " Addenda " to my " Catalogue," 1. c, p. 97. 
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In my "Catalogue of Massachusetts Birds" I first advanced 
the opinion that the so-called Turclus "AUcice" Baird,. or 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, was but the paler form of this species. 
To this view other writers have taken exceptions. Prof. 
Baird, in his "Keview of American Birds" (p. 21), summa- 
rily disposes of the matter by presuming that I had not seen 
what he called T. AUcice. Dr. Coues, in his "List of the 
Birds of New England," in referring to my remarks on the 
subject, says they "illustrate very fully the well-known sea- 
sonal and other variations to which T. Swainsonii and T. 
fuscescens are subject," and adds that I appear to have been 
"autoptically unacquainted" with T. AUcice at the time of 
writing them. Since that time I have still farther considered 
the subject, and have had large series of authentic specimens 
of both T. Swainsonii and AUcice (mostly so labelled at the 
Smithsonian Institution) for comparison with Massachusetts 
specimens, and after five years of additional experience I am 
now more than ever convinced that the opinion there ex- 
pressed is correct. Some years the AUcice type is quite 
common ; again more rare. Generally, however, the ma- 
jority of the specimens range between the forms considered 
as typical, respectively of T. Swainsonii and T. AUcice * 

Mocking- Bird. Mimus polyglotlus Boie. Several in- 
stances of the occurrence of this southern species in the 
vicinity of Springfield other than those previously recorded 
have come to my knowledge during the last five years, and 
also one of its occurrence in the eastern part of the state. 

Connecticut Warbler. Oporornis agilis Baird. Con- 
cerning this species Mr. C. J. Maynard writes : "Perhaps not 
as rare as is generally supposed by collectors, especially in 
autumn. A specimen was shot by Mr. L. L. Thaxter in New- 
ton Centre, September 16th, 1867. Another was taken by 
myself in September, 1868, in a thick swamp near Newton. "f 



*For a fuller discussion of this subject, see my paper in the Memoirs of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, Vol. i, part iv (1868), p, 507. 
t MSS. notes, received June, 1869. 
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Tennessee "Warbler. Helminthophaga jperegrina Cab. 
This species, generally rare here, appeal's to have been 
much less so this year than usually. Mr. Maynard took five 
at Newtonville -during May 18th to the 23d, — the first, he 
says, he had seen. He informs me that his friend Mr. 
William Brewster procured at about the same time two near 
Mount Auburn. I have taken it repeatedly at Springfield, 
where I have always esteemed it rare ; but Mr. Boardman 
says he finds it quite common near Calais, Maine.* 

Golden-winged Warbler. Helminthophaga chrysqptera 
Baird. This beautiful warbler has been taken, so far as I 
can learn, but a few times in the western part of the state; 
it seems to be more common in the eastern, where it breeds. 
I saw it once in July at Springfield, and Mr. S. Jillson in- 
formed me some years since that it was quite frequent at 
Bolton, where it spends the summer and undoubtedly breeds. 
I am not aware that its nest has been found in the state 
prior to the present year, when it was discovered by Mr. C. 
J. Maynard, June 12th, near Newtonville. This gentleman 
says that for the last three years he has seen this Warbler 
in swampy thickets near Newton in June, and felt confident 
that it bred there. This year he observed a female so anx- 
iously chirping from a small elm that he felt sure she had a 
nest in the vicinity, and quietly watching her he soon saw 
her fly down into the weeds. Approaching the spot carefully 
he discovered her sitting on her nest. This he describes as 
situated on the ground, in a tract of coarse weeds and 
ferns near a swampy thicket, and but a few rods from a 
public highway. It was placed entirely above the surface of 
the ground, and the birds seemed to have made no special 
effort to conceal it. It was composed externally of dried 
oak leaves and the bark of the grape-vine, and rather 
roughly lined with fine grass and a few horse hairs. He says 
it is large for the size of the bird, and somewhat reminds one 

*See American Naturalist, Vol. iii, June, 1869, p. 122. 
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of the nest of the Maryland Yellow-throat. It is a little 
smaller at the top, where the internal diameter is less than 
two inches, while in the middle it is two and a quarter. The 
eggs were five in number, including a Cow Bunting's egg 
that these watchful parasites had introduced. The Warbler's 
eggs are thus described by Mr. Maynard : 

"No. 1 is regular in form, thickly spotted and blotched with dark 
brown at the larger end and sparsely at the smaller, on a white ground. 
Length, sixty-six one-hundredths of an inch; diameter, fifty-five one- 
hundreclths. No. 2 is like No. 1, only it is less thickly spotted. Length, 
sixty-six one hundredths; diameter, fifty-three. No. 3 is least spotted 
of the four, it being but sparsely so on the larger end and not at all on 
the smaller. Dimensions same as those of No. 1. No. i is more elon- 
gated, and much the most spotted, the spots forming a bro,ad band around 
the larger end, and are scattered over the remaining surface." 

Mr. Maynard adds : "It is a curious fact that although I 
have seen and collected quite a number of males of this 
species, this is the first female that I have seen, although I 
have made diligent search for them." 

Swainson's Warbler. Helmitherus Swainsonii Bon. 
Although this species is recorded by both Audubon and Pea- 
body as having been taken in Massachusetts, and on these 
authorities given in my Catalogue, there is some reason to 
doubt its having been • captured here. Both notices doubt- 
less refer to the same specimen, as well as to the same 
authority, — Dr. Brewer. But this gentleman informs rne 
that the record is erroneous and the result of a misunder- 
standing ; the specimen referred to he says was not this 
species at all. Dr. Brewer knows of no instance of its occur- 
rence here, and it should doubtless be stricken from the list 
of Massachusetts birds. Dr. Coues says he has never seen 
it so far north as Washington, D. C. * 

Worm-eating Warbler. Helmitherus vermivorus Bon. 
Mr. Peabody states, in his "Report on the Birds of Massa- 
chusetts," that the nest of this species had been found in 
Cambridge, which statement I repeated in my Catalogue. 

*List of Birds of New England. Proc. Essex Inst., Vol, v, p. 270. 
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I have since been informed by Dr. Brewer that the nest 
referred to by Mr. Peabody as above "was, without doubt, a 
Nashville Warbler's. I do not think it occurs," he adds, 
"nearer than the Hudson Kiver."* Prof. Verrill, however, 
in his list of the' birds of Norway, Maine (p. 21), gives it as 
rare in the southern part of Maine. From its range being 
generally southern, its occurrence in New England can only 
be accidental. 

Small-headed Flycatcher. Wilsonia minuta Bon. This 
rather apocryphal species is given by Peabody as having been 
met with at Ipswich by Dr. Brewer, and in Berkshire County 
by Dr. Emmons (Kep. Orn. Mass. p. 297). Dr. Brewer 
writes me that in 1834 his cat caught a specimen of this 
species in Koxbury, which he sent to Audubon, though as 
Dr. Brewer observes, he (Audubon) makes no mention of 
it. Dr. Brewer remarks : " This was the only one I ever 
knew or heard of. Ipswich I ignore." Compare with this 
Dr. Coues' remarks on this supposed species in his "List of 
the Birds of New England." f 

Long-billed Water Thrush. Seiurus Ludovicianus'Boii. 
The first and only specimen thus far known to have been 
found in Massachusetts I captured April 28th, the present 
year, on Mount Tom. There is another in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, taken "by Irving Frost, at Norway, 
Maine, in May, 1865. These two I believe are all the speci- 
mens known from New England, its actual occurrence in the 
Eastern States being now for the first time reported .J 

Blaokburnian Warbler. Dendroeca Blackburnim Baird. 
Mr. Bennett found the young of this species this year near 
Holyoke that were scarcely able to fly. This establishes its 
breeding in Massachusetts. This fact I had already inferred, 
as in 1863 I shot it in Springfield, June 24th. Mr. J. G. 
Scott also shot it in Westfield, late in June, 1866. Some 

*Iu epist., May 8, 1869. 
t Proc. Essex Inst., Vol. v, p. 275. 

% See concerning this species Dr. Coues' List of New England Birds, 1. c. p. 271. 
AMEE. NATURALIST, VOL. III. 73 
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seasons they are extremely abundant at some localities, and 
commonly are not rare, except in particular situations. Mr. 
Scott observes that for several weeks in May, in 1866, he 
could remain at a single place in the woods and shoot ten to 
twenty per hour. 

Bay-breasted "Warbler. Dendrceca castanea Baird. 
This species I find is esteemed to be rare by most collectors 
in the eastern part of the state, but in the Connecticut valley 
it is generally more or less common and sometimes very 
abundant. I found it very numerous in 1866 in Spring- 
field, and it seems to have been equally so the same year 
in Westfield. Mr. Scott writes, "I could easily have shot 
a bushel-basket full of them without very greatly chang- 
ing my position." He says it was scarce in 1867, but 
not very rare in 1868. In 1866 he obtained a partial al- 
bino. Mr. Maynard, however, considers it to be very rare 
about Newtonville. He has known only a few specimens 
taken, there, as follows : June 19th, 1867, May 22d, 1868, 
and May 27th, 1869. 

Prairie Warbler. Dendrceca discolor Baird. In par- 
ticular situations a more or less common summer resident. 
In the eastern part of the state, especially in the breeding 
season, it is much more common than in the western. Old 
pastures partially grown up to cedars and barberry bushes 
seem to form its favorite resorts. 

Cape May Warbler. Perissoglossa tigrina Baird. This 
species, like most of the warblers, varies greatly in abun- 
dance in different years and at different places. Generally it 
seems to be very properly regarded as rather rare. Speci- 
mens, however, are taken almost every year in different 
parts of the state, but generally they altogether number 
very few. Mr. Maynard tells me it has been found near 
Boston, by Dr. Bryant and others, to be some years quite 
common. 

Summer Bed Bird. Pyranga cestiva Vieill. Mr. A. L. 
Babcock, of Sherborn, has a specimen taken in Framingham 
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some years since in May. This, I believe, forms the second 
authentic instance of its capture in this state. Two were 
taken in Lynn, April 21st, 1852, by Mr. S. Jillson.* 

Northern Wax- wing. Ampelis garrulus Linn. The 
visits of this beautiful northern species so far south are very 
infrequent, and in only a few instances has it been recorded 
from this state. It has been taken, however, in Connecticut 
by Dr. Wood. I am also informed by Mr. S. Jillson, that 
eleven specimens were taken by him in Bolton, in this state, 
in January, 1864. A specimen has been seen the present 
autumn (October, 1869), in Cambridge, by Wm. Brewster. 

Solitary Vireo. Lanivireo solitarius Bon. This species 
formerly supposed to be more properly a* spring and autumn 
visitant than a summer resident, seems to breed not unfre- 
quently at some localities. Dr. Brewer says it is as common 
in summer about Roxbury as any of the Vireos, except per- 
haps the Eed-eyed. 

White-eyed Vireo. Vireo JSFovoeboracensis Bon. As stated 
in my Catalogue, this species is much more common in the 
eastern part of the state than in the western. Like some 
other species, it is much more common during some years 
than in others. Dr. Wood has found three nests at East 
Windsor Hill during the last ten years, but he considers it 
rare there. Mr. C. W. Bennett obtained the first specimen 
I have known found in Western Massachusetts in May, 
1867, at Hotyoke. I killed a pair the last week in July in 
Springfield, in 1868. These I believe are the only ones 
as yet known from that portion of the state. In 1868 it 
was quite common in and about Cambridge, but this year 
I have not observed it. 

Loggerhead Shrike. Oollurio Ludovicianus Baird. 

(Lanius excitbitoroides and L. elegans Swain). This species, 

■as observed by Dr. Coues,f was formerly given as a bird of 

New England, but deeming the authority to be highly ques- 

*F. W. Putnam, Proc: Essex Inst., Vol. i, p. 224. 
fList of the Birds of New England, 1 c. p. 277. 
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tionable, I omitted it from my Catalogue. As Dr. Coues re- 
marks, New England is beyond its usual range ; the nearest 
point heretofore given where it regularly occurs is Hamilton, 
C. W., where, according to Mr. Charles Mcllwraith, it is not 
a very rare summer resident.* Mr. Charles Linclen informs 
me that he has this year obtained the birds and a nest con- 
taining six eggs at Buffalo, N. Y. Its occasional occurrence 
in New England hence becomes more probable. 

On several occasions the so-called Oollurio excubitoroides 
has been confounded by local observers with the Oollurio 
Luclovicianus, and with very good reason, since they are 
undoubtedly the same. Specimens from the upper Missis- 
sippi valley, where the habitats of the two supposed species 
join, are with difficulty referred to the one rather than to 
the other. In habits and every particular, except in some 
minor differences of coloration, the two are quite alike. In 
fact no one seems to have insisted very strenuously on the 
specific distinctness of 0. Ludovicianus and O. excubito- 
roides (or of G. elegans from the latter) though they have 
usually been presumed to be distinct. I have collected the 
birds in question in Western Iowa, Illinois, and in Florida ; 
according to authors those from the first two localities should 
belong to O. excubitoroides and those from the latter to C. 
Ludovicianus. The differences between them are exceedingly 
slight. Specimens of the so-called O. Ludovicianus from 
the South Atlantic, states differ from others from California 
and Iowa called O. excubitoroides not more than specimens 
of the latter from New Mexico do from Iowa ones, or than 
the two supposed species do in the average, and less than 
specimens from near the assumed line of junction of their 
respective habitats. Audubon, it seems to me, very properly 
regarded them as a single species. It seems to be rare 
in the Atlantic states north of Washington, but in the 
interior reaches the Saskatchewan valley, and extends west- 
ward to the Pacific, and south to Mexico. In avoiding the 

* Birds of Hamilton, C. W., Proo. Essex Inst., Vol. v, p. 87. 
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North-eastern states it resembles the JEremophila aljpestris, 
or Horned Lark (in the breeding season), Myiarclms cri- 
nitus (Great-crested Flycatcher), Centurus Carolinus (Red- 
bellied Woodpecker), Melospiza Lincolnii (Lincoln's Spar- 
row), Zonotrichia leucojphrys (White-crowned Sparrow), 
and some other species that extend much farther north in the 
interior than on the Atlantic coast. The Horned Lark is not 
known to breed regularly on the coast much, if any, south 
of Labrador, but in the interior it breeds abundantly on the 
prairies as far south as Missouri, and even in Texas. Some 
of the other species mentioned above do not extend farther 
north on the coast than New Jersey, except as stragglers, 
although in the interior they reach the Saskatchewan. The 
climate there is certainly not warmer than that of Southern 
New England, and some other cause must be sought to 
explain such an unusual distribution. 

Red-bellied Nuthatch. Sitta Canadensis Linn. The 
known instances of this bird's breeding in Massachusetts are 
very few. Five years since, when my Catalogue was pub- 
lished, I knew of none, and gave it as a winter visitant, 
having then seen it only during the colder portion of the 
year. Mr. Jillson has informed me that he found its nest a 
few years since in Bolton. Dr. Brewer also informs me that 
he saw it on his place in Hingham, in July, 1867, but was 
unable to find its nest. Many experienced collectors of 
birds in Southern New England have never met with it here 
in summer, but it is known to breed (perhaps only'among 
the Alleghanies) much farther south. 

Pine Grosbeak. Pinicola eneucleator. (P. Canadensis 
Cab.). This northern bird has occurred within the state sev- 
eral times within the last five years. During the last two 
winters they were quite common at certain localities, but 
were not generally distributed. As usual, they were chiefly 
young birds. It seems to be of late a more regular visitor 
than was 1 formerly supposed. 

Purple Finch. Carpodacus purpureus Gray. Common 
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in summer in many parts of the state, and the number that 
breed here seems to be increasing. They usually select 
evergreens for their nests, and appear to more often build 
in the cultivated shrubbery of the towns than elsewhere. 
They are almost as unsuspicious as the proverbially familiar 
Chipping Sparrow (/Spizella socialis) , they often placing their 
nests in the hedge-rows that border frequented walks. I 
learn from Mr. B. P. Mann that he has repeatedly found 
their nests in such situations, and Mr. R. B. Hildreth has 
observed the same fact at Springfield. This familiar habit 
in the Purple Finch of California has obtained for it the 
name of House Finch, and it was supposed to differ greatly 
in this respect from the Purple Finch of the Atlantic states, 
before the breeding habits of the latter were so well known. 
It differs in this respect not apparently from the eastern bird, 
nor in any other way to any essential degree, specimens from 
California in the Museum of Comparative Zoology being 
quite indistinguishable from others from Massachusetts. 
Hence its distinctive name of frontalis becomes properly a 
synonym of jpurpureus. 

For the past two winters I have observed individuals of 
this species at frequent intervals in Cambridge, and Mr. 
Bennett has observed it at the same season about Mount 
Holyoke. By far the greater part, however, go farther 
south at this season. 

Nearly all observers in Southern New England that I have 
met remark that this bird has greatly increased there during 
the last ten years ; especially is it more numerous in the 
breeding season. 

Pine Finch. Chrysomitris pinus Bon. But a single in- 
stance of the breeding of this bird in Massachusetts has 
come to my knowledge — that mentioned in my Catalogue. 
The present year, however, they were quite common in Cam- 
bridge till the last of June, and on two or three occasions I 
observed them during the first half of July. I felt' sure at 
one time that they would breed here, but if they, like the 
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Yellow Bird (Astragalinus tristis), breed very late in the 
season, they may have retired in July farther north for this 
purpose, as I did not meet with them later in the season. 
This is very probably the fact, since Mr. William Brewster 
found this species breeding in August this year at Gorham, 
New Hampshire. 

Red-poll Finch. JEgiothus linaria Cab. During the 
past five years this little northern visitor has been several 
times very numerous in Massachusetts. It was especially so 
during the winters of 1866-67, 1867-68, and quite so in 
1868-'69. 

A series of skins in the collection of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, collected in this state by Mr. C. J. May- 
nard, represent four of the so-called species of this group 
recently recognized, — the common -&. linaria, the sup- 
posed larger Mealy Redpoll, JE. canescens Aud.,^^'. epi- 
lipes Coues, the ^E. rostratus^ and the JE. fuscescens, 
described as a new species by Dr. Coues.* From a careful 
examination of many specimens, from the far north, as well 
as from Massachusetts, I cannot consider these forms as dis- 
tinct species, since the differences on which they are based 
are very inconstant, and connected by endless intermediate 
stages. The extreme forms to which these several specific 
designations have been applied are quite different from each 
other, and if the differences were constant might well be 
regarded as distinct species. But, as already stated, the diff- 
erences are not constant, and it is almost impossible to draw 
a separating line between these several so-called species. f 

Red Ckossbill. Gurvirostra Americana Wilson. This 
bird, as is well known, is very irregular in its visits to this 
state, not only in respect to numbers but in regard to the 
season of its appearance. It is generally most numerous in 
winter, but is sometimes more or less common throughout 

* See his " Monograph of the Genus JEgiotAus," Proc. Phil. Acad. Nat. Sci., Nov., 1865. 
t On this point see farther my "Notes on the Birds of Iowa, Illinois, etc.," in the Me- 
moirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. i, pt. iv, p. 515 (foot note). 
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the year ; at other times very few are seen for a considerable 
period. Concerning this species I have received from Mr. 
Maynard the following veiy interesting note. He says that 
in 1868 these birds appeared in Massachusetts "early in Sep- 
tember, in very immature plumage, which seemed to indi- 
cate," he thought, "that they were raised in the states. But 
upon visiting Oxford county, Maine," he continues, "Octo- 
ber 12th, and not seeing a single specimen of this bird (al- 
though after the 21st the White-winged species was common) 
I Was induced to inquire of the farmers respecting them, 
when I was informed that they passed through that region 
early in August, in large numbers, doing great damage to 
the oat crop. This shows that the unusual occurrence of this 
bird in immature plumage early in the season was owing 
to the early migration of northern raised birds, induced, 
probably, by an insufficient supply of food, which I think 
regulates the migrations of all northern birds ; hence the ir- 
regularity of their visits. The species in question passed 
entirely south of Newton (Mass.), as upon my return from 
Maine, November 13th, not a specimen could be found, but 
C. leucoptera was abundant. From what I have seen of 
these two species I think the latter is generally much more 
boreal in its habits."* 

Specimens of the Reel Crossbill have been received at the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology from Massachusetts so 
young that it seems highly probable that they were raised 
here. Among them are specimens collected in Weston, in 
May, 1862, by the late Mr. Horace Mann. Some were so 
young that their bills were not fully grown, while the plu- 
mage also indicated great immaturity. It is hardly possible 
that they could have been born far from where they were 
collected. The condition of the specimens collected by Mr. 
Maynard, alluded to above, seems to indicate that they also 
have not been long from the nest, though they may, as he 
supposes, have come from Maine. These facts seem to 

* MSS. Notes, received in July, 1869. 
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indicate that this species breeds at irregular times, since the 
eggs obtained near Milltown, Maine, by Mr. G. A. Board- 
man,* were, as he has informed me, found in February, and 
birds hatched thus early would probably moult their nesting 
plumage early in summer. Mr. Maynard's specimens must 
have been hatched at least as late as June, and probably in 
July, else in respect to the time of moulting the first or 
nestling plumage of this species is strangely anomalous, f 

Since the above was put in type I have received from Mr. 
Boardman farther information respecting the breeding of the 
Crossbills, as follows : "They breed all the season, from 
the middle of February till into May, and perhaps later." 

White-winged Crossbill. Ourvirostra leucoptera Wil- 
son. This species is much less frequent in its visits than the 
preceding, it being, as Mr. Maynard has observed, much 
more boreal, and is generally seen only in winter. Last 
winter they were quite numerous in the eastern part of the 
state, when, as he has stated above, Mr. Maynard observed 
them as early as the middle of November. They remained, 
according to the same authority, till the first of June, they 
being observed by him in flocks during the last week of May. 
He also informs me that he shot a male in fine breeding 
plumage the 13th of June. In the summer of 1866 he 
found their stomachs filled with canker worms. 

Lapland Longspur. Oentrophanes Lapponicus Kaup. 
This is a very rare winter visitor in the interior of the state, 
but rather common, according to Mr. Maynard, at Ipswich, 
where he has taken half a dozen in a day, and seen many 
more. It associates with the Snow Bunting (Plectrophanes 
nivalis), and is probably more or less common in winter 
alone the whole coast of the state. 



* See American Naturalist, Vol. Hi, July, 1869. 

t With the above Mr. Boardman sends the following interesting notes : " The Canada 
Jay also breeds when the snow is quite deep, usually in March, and I think again in 
summer, as I have seen young birds in September. I have also found Haven's eggs 
when the snow was qnite deep, and have also known the young of Margins Americanus 
to be out by the middle of May, which is usually early." 
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